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INTRODUCTION 

« • 

In the- last five years, educators have been forced to 
evaluate the purpose—of' educational programs for the" handi- 
capped. This evaluation process has been stimulated by social 
movements addressing humanitarian issues, and by litigation- 
regulating procedures for the allocation of educational serv- 
Circes to children. . w ' * ' 

Recent federal legislation emphasizes the inclusion of * 
handicapped children in the public school system and the de- 
velopment of least .restrictive educational programs. All 
educators are beings forced to consider the education of handi- 
capped children within regular^ programs . Special educators 
are being compelled to integrate .their teaching techniques 
into regular education programs and regular* educators are 

being forded to assume some^ responsibility for the education ■ 

* * 
of handicapped children. The image of the special' educator 

as the keeper and the teacher of the -handicapped is facing 

critical examination.. The result' is confusion and uncertainty 

concerning the responsibility of the school in providing ed- 

cational services for handicapped children. 

Inclu'sion, xArter than exclusion,, »iri regular*- school pro- J 

grams- is demanded by the courts. However, ttaditional class- 

room environments and procedures often present insurmountable 

obstacles to handfeapped children. Regular and special ecU 

ucators are being asked to work together to 'identify con- * 

ditions .that restrict a child's entry .into, a regular program 



and devise program modifications based on the individual 
child 1 s needs. Prpviding appropriate programs for handicapped 
children "rhay require the cfdjustmentf of some established pro- 
cedures. Traditional teaching methods may have to change in 
order, to cdfrpensate for different handicapping conditions 
within the- regular classroom. 

-The training program presented in this paper raises' 
issues affecting the development of least restrictive learn- 
ing environment for handicapped children. Providing educa- 
tional programs for handicapped children is* a complex issue 
involving 'thp individual child 1 s needs, the scjiopl's re- 
sources, and the possible modff ication of those resources to ' 



meet the child* js needs. The purpose of the activities in 
this module is to provide a process that the members of j a 
school staff can use to gather the <inf ormation they need to 
plan the.le'ast restrictive educational program for each child, 
Goal and Activities , 

The goal of the following activities is designed to in- 
crease the educator's knowledge of the issues affecting the 
development of the: least restrictive learning environment for 
handicapped children. Specifically, the sessions will focus 
on the- following ( issues : r 

1. The iQentificatiorrof the human resources available 

* *• 

* in a school building, 

2. The identification of the - unique physical and 

* » * *- \ 
structural resources in a school building, 

3. . The identification of various educational programs 

available in a school, building, and 



4. The development of a least restrictive, learning 
environment for an .individual child.* ^ 



Training Design 
The training activities outlined in this module ma y 
be used in a one-day workshop or m several short -sessions. 
Whatever format is selected/ ,the sessions should be presented 
in sequential order. Each session provides background mate- 
rial necessary for the completion of the following activities 
Trainers should avoid selecting one session in isolation. 
The materials presented in this 'chapter include: 
I. An Overview of the Least Restrictive Learning 
* Environment 

rl. The School's Human Resources 1 

III. The School's Physical Resources 
* 

« IV. "-The Resources of Special Programs 

V. Development of a Least Restrictive Learning Environ 
ment 

T 

■ Introductory Lecturette 

This, material provides participants with information 

explaining the complex -issues involve'd in developihg least 

r * 
restrictive learning environments for handicapped civ iren. 

It is important that this information be given to' partici- « 
pants ia a situation where they have time to read the materia! 
question the content, and critically discuss *the implications 
The material should be. presented at the beginning of the work- 
shop and discussed in small groups. Trainers can function as 
moderators for these Miscussions . v 
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Groufc discussions should emphasis- the social and ed- 
ucational problems encountered v when planning educational op- 

* , " • ■* ~ 

porturiities for children with many different handicapping - . 

conditions. The legal impetus for providing the least re- 
strictive learnin^envirpnment' for* handicapped children in 

conjunction with the problems created, by changing an es^ablish- 
. ed system should also be discusaed. ' 

* 

' 1 . Overview 

} ' - 

The Development of a Least Restrictive Learning Environment 

Least restrictive learning environment is arf educational 
concept that has recently em6rg$d in response to legal pressures 



for schools to provide the most appropriate and the*^ost "nor- 
mal" educational program for each* handicapped "child. This 
section is. an attempt to develop the concept of the le^st re- 

strictive* learning environment^ in a way that, f ocus'es on the 4 ed- 

* 

ucational process as it is functioning and as it. needs to func- 
•tion if restrictive educational programs for handicapped chil- 
dren are to be avoided, • _ 

A - 

' The term least restrictive learning environment means a 

learning environment wt^ere the child has the opportunity to 

« 

learn, to his fullest potential in the most-normal 

J 

educational situation possible. At the /operational or instruc- 
tional level this term cari best be understood as the result of 
the interaction between the specific identified needs of the 
student'and the human instructional , and ^physi£aV resources j 
of" the school. This definition implies a dynamic changing 

4 



relationship between the variatg.es /' This concept is consistent 

' * ! [ ■ ' 

wti-th the view that a human 'environment \ is an., open system which* 

responds to the interaction between its parts., < * : 

The restrictiveness of a school's envi^bnment can be 

Judged by the range of educational .alternatives available for' 

any given child, and 'the extent to which these alternatives'' 

are in response to the needs, of thlt cKi^d.. These alternatives 

are derived by modifications in the. human, temporal, instructipr 

al, and physical resources of the school in direct response to 

4 

•the needs of the student. 

The student may need special instruction or 'instruction 
'through specif ic^ instructional media or a structured sequence 
of instructional experiences. The needs of the student .may be 
in the social area; the child may need to have more interaction, 
with non-handicapped peers, or be given structured op^ortuni- 
ties to acquire appropriate grou£ behavior. The student' may 1 
need to learn basic social self -help, skills in a -normal, open 
environment . 

The student's needs may be vocational., He/she may need 
information about a ,wide r^nge and variety Of career choices. 
He/she may need to develop the skills ai^d attitude to reach', 
his/her vocational goals* 

The human resources are comprised of the attitudes, * * 
skills, and knowledges of all the pers f ons available to the 
school. Building staff , professional and paraprof essional* i 
instructional and j ioninstructional, are part of these re- 
sources. The' staff accessible to the building from the central 
office constitute another?, part of the human resources . Parent^ 



and other concerned citi-zens complete the human, resources * 
dimension of the leas,t restrictive environments 

i 

The size, age, and grour>dfc of the school building are 
the major determinants of the physical component of the school's 
resources.! The arrangement of the classrooms within the build- 
ing and the space within- each of those classrooms are other- 
attributes' of the physical resources of the school. The »in- 
structional resources of the school are the curricula, media, 
and the instructional iaaterials available to the school. These' 
may; be in the building or obtainable from a district or region-' 
a\ instructional or media center. The curricula $iid * materia 11 
may be c^nmercially produced o/ developed and produced by the 
staff of tjie^school. * I * 

The temporal resource. is defined by the time usage pattern 
in the building. The "way the school day,. week, and term is 
'divided can influence the time available for teadher training, 
ljjhq range- instructional ' programs , extra curjricular social or 

athletic events,' and the feasibility of different instructional 

* * * * 

sequences. The least restrictive environment is not obtained 

by v the mfre presence of^a variety of ' placement options for a 

given child. Rather the least* restrictive environment is de- 

rived by t^ie interaction of the School's resources and the 

«. 

child's needs. 

* " ), 
No chi}<3 should be restricted 'from participating in any 

educational' puiggram, special or /otherwise, • deemed important to N 

his academic, social', emotional, or physical growths few 

handicapped children do require very specialized programs in 



all areas whiLe 'others require special programs in only one 

or two areas. The majority require only simple alterations 

in existing prdgrams in order to grow and learn in regular 

school* classrooms. Special programs are essential bjit a Child 

aasigned to them- must also retain his right to enter regular 
» * « 

classroom: programs as* they become appropriate to his total 

« * * * 

education.- . 

/ m + • 

The least f^strictive learning environment affords A , 
* »* • 

handicapped children the right to 'a free and appropriate ed- 
ucation. Th^ adaptations necessary to increase the availabil- 
ity of educational experiences must^be provided for th^m as + 
members of the system. This means accepting 1 the child" as a 
member of the regular educational system and assuming ^respon- - 
sibility for his education within that H system. *The concept 
of the least restrictive learning environment implies that it 
is the right, not the privilege, of the handicapped child to 
be included in educational programs with his non-.handicapped 
peers . , " 

The least restrictive- learning environment ' for a handi- - * 



'-^capped child describes the .relationship between the educational 

needs: of the handicapped child and v *the resources within the 

/ » 

' school. Development of a least restrictive learning environment 
requires applying as well as* modifying the 'resources of the ■ 

* * y ' 

school to meet the educational needs of the child within the 
school environment. 

In summary, the development of a least restrictive learn- 
* ing environment for any 'child includes three steps:. * > 

1. The identif ication^>f the child's learning nSeds; 

' 4 7 ' 
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. 2. The identification of the resources available 
within the school environment; 

♦ 

♦ 3. The modification of school* resources restricting 

* * » 

the child's learning environment. 
;^ In order to identify the child 1 s educational needs v . a 

, method for collecting information about the ch4.1d~must be " \ 
outlined. Traditionally, the £eeds of a child' have been 
identified in four categories: intellectual-, emotional, 
social/ and physical. However, the categories are labeled, 

s the needs of the handicapped child are multifaceted and 
•assessment must be multifaceted. 1 Educational programs must 
be based on mora than one evaluation and on the opinions of 
more than one discipline. Education, psychology, and speech 
•and language are fcorSmon disciplines represented in schools 
■throughout the .country. Although they represent different 
aspects of the* childf' s 'learning needs, they, efll operate with- 

pin the .educational setting, which precludes assessment , with- * 
out the existing Restrictions of the educational setting* 
Information must be gathered from other sources/, both pro- 
fession'al and non-prof essiaiTctl , concerning the child f s per- 
formance and needs in alY four categories. 'The assessment p£ 
professionals such as the pediatrician, the neurologist, or 
the ^psychiatrist as well as the perceptions of the parents, 
the child/ and his peejrs should be included in the development 

9 

of an educational^ program. All of these 'areas- are not 'import 
tant for ✓every child, but when they are important, they should 
be qonsidered. Their inclusion provides Educators with more 
complete information and thus the "•ability to more effectively 



school environment to meet- the child's needs, 
tfie child's needs are identified; 'the resources' with- 
.he 1 school must be identified. Resources in the school 



must not be limited to, teachers, classes; and grade levels* 

_These may be t!he most obvious but may not "be the most fmpor- 

tant to the handicapped child. School resources may be divided 

into two areas: *human resources and building resources, 

Human resources y are the people within the school and ' *T 

their potential contribution to the school, the children, 

and the learning process. "People" refers not just to the 

»• " 
teaching and administrative staff but to clerical volunteer 

' , . • t . . * 

and even custodial staff. All may have* something to con- * 

( * 

tribute to the education of children. A~custo<3ian who par- 
ticularly enjoys talking to first and second grade boys cLp V 
become a valuable resource. The contributions a parent vol- 
unteer who plays the piano and £ secretary who teaches typing 
in the evening can Easily be forfeited if their abilities are * 
unknown. and not considered resources within the school. 

The teacher ! s attitude toward handicapped students' and 
the 'needs of the teacher are key attributes* of the human re r 
sources of the building. The teacher '.s willingness to attempt 
to. make the necessary modifications in the 'teacher-pupil ' 
interaction pattern, in curriculum* or. in the use of instruc- 
tional materials will be major factors in increasing the 
educational, alternatives available to the Student. 

-Similarly, the* needs of the teacher play a key role in 
the definition of the human resources available. The teacher 
probably wishes to feel successful, satisfied, and prof essional ♦ 

„ '•. ' - • . ■ - 9 12 



E^ch teacher may bring a very individual and personal meaning 

to those terms. These differences need to be made ' explicit ' 

so that' the teacher^ s personal goals^ and objectives can be 

' A * * 

taken .into account as. a critical factor in the development' 

**** 

of least restrictive , learning environments. " * ' * 

Building resources are the physical space within^ and. 

around the school. The size/ the location, ^a'nd the physical' 

z. , < * 

plan of the school 'must be investigated. How largd; : -is the 

j building? What kind of. architectural barriers are present 

that \*ould restrict 6he mobility of a child in a wheelchair 

or a walker? Is the school on a potentially dangerous, -p busy 
v 

street? Is the playground blacktop, dirt, or grass? What 

kind of playground equipment is available?' Wh^t type of 4 l 

l t * * 

bathroom facilities afe available and where ate they located? 

What type oM furftiturf^ts available? These types of questions 

must be raised if school personnel are to become aware of their 

building's possible restrictions to i handicapped child. : Ofteq, 

the compilation Lf minor modifications will eliminate major 

* * > , J» 

barriers. The construction of a ramp may be all that is 

- ^necessary to allow a wheelchair unobstructed 'fentry into a 

building. Latches instead t>f doorknobs represe^r^ another 

simple meeHff ication. 7 Moving a class located on the second 

floor may be all that ' is ^.necessary to, open it to a nqn-ambu- 

latory child*' These -modifications exemplify the many barriers 

present in school building and the simple alterations 'necessaty 

* to eliminate them. Some building modifications are impossible 

or only possible , with extensive renovation. These also need 

to be identified knd addressed; however, immediate entry into' 

f V 
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an educational program should not be denied becausev^of these 
N* restrictions.' In thes^eases, the use of other buildings 
in the should be considered. 

» r 

. /' The development of a least restrictive*feducational al- 

ternative* for any child demands that the child's educational - 
needs be discussed in relation to the resources' within the 
school.; At times, additional resources will be necessary to 
provide an educational program for a handicapped child. But, 
most of'.the time, the child's needs can be met by modifying 

e f * i 

the environment in a systematic manner to eliminate restrictive 
conditions. • .■ V^/^ 

w In order to develop the ]/£ast restrictive learning ea- 
vironment for a handicapped child, 'all educators must under r 

stand the three plarihing steps necessary. Additionally, ed- 

r 

ucators must understand that the planning .and modifications * 

* ^re not special' favors but the legal right of the handicapped t 

«*- " child ax0 the responsibility of all educators, not jaist special 

r J educators. Only then will the concept of the least restric- 

s tive learning environment allow the educator freedom to ex- \^ 

plore a var ife^ of program options* for the handicapped child. 

The following activities will' train a staff to (1) 

identify the resources of their school and (2) develop a 

technique to ma'rshall these resc^irces to respond ^to the iden- 

td^Eied needs, of a student. 'The school will be viewed as a 

complete system composed of thre'e key components;: human re- JJ^, 

i 

sources , physical resources , and instructional resources . 

t 

% ' *** * * 

Human resources are the people available to the school, . 

# 

X 

N /^stheir skills, their attitudes, and their expectations. Since 
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the classroom teacher is a key human resource the human re- 
sources training activity will focus oh the identification 
of each teacher's unique talents,* success descriptors, and * * 
expectations. This particular activity can be adapted for 
use with any group. of perspnnel that are a part* of the human 
resources of th^s^hool . 
^ The physical resourc<fe\include such internal features as 

\he dimensions Qf the building, the types and number of class- 
rooms, the treatment of interior surfaces, the placement and 
types of lavatories. External to the school building, but a 
part of the physical resources, are items such as the size 
of -the playground, the playground equipment, the surrounding 
neighborhood, andf the -proximity 6f other "schools. 

Examples of- instructional resources <are curricula, in- 
structional media, support services external to the building, 

« « 
e.g., itinerant speech therapist; support services /in the 

buildin©, e.g., the counselor, sequence of courses, Books, 
and teacher made and commercial instructional materials. 

The activities used to identify the physical and instruc- 
tional resources will be discsussed as a large group* activity 
by the entire staff. This approach increases the probability 
that all of the .resour^s kn'own to" the staff will be identi- 
fied. /. " 

4 

The l&st set erf activities focuses upon matchi^^ the re- 
sources, of the school' to the needs of a child. The staff is 
taught to assess a child's specif ic- needs and then to specify 
tftose elements of the school environment to, be modified in 

order to create the least restrictive instructional environment 
* * . 

12 
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for" that chil^f^ First, a hypothetical, chifd is used as 
• practice for the staff, then the staff is asked to uste. the 
process to develop the least restrictive environment for a' 
child in their own building. 

• ' N - 

Activity I *" 



, * Identifying the Specific Teacher Resources 
Method: Individual &nd group reporting. 

Configuration: Individuals; , triads, quartets. 



Materials: Staff resource worksheets* and newsprint., 



large sheet of newsprint 
of our School": (Figure 4). 



titled: "Resources- 



Expected Outcome: Consolidated list of the human resources. 
Procedures : - • , • 

(1) Trainer distributes staff resources worksheet 

r 

(Figure 1) . > - . 

t * - 

(2) Each* participant i§_ v to fill out the" worksheet and *' 

select Qne other person and tell them what they have 

written on the worksheet. 

(30 The pairs then select one other pair with whom they 
» * 

"will share the worksheets. f ~* 
(4) Each rtiember of a pair introduces the other member of 
the pair*by telling about that person's skills and 
interests. * ■ 

(5*) The quartet discusses the Skills -and^i?rtTerests v \^f 
itjs members and^ decides . which ones to "publish".* 
(6) The "published 11 list of skills, interests, success 
. descriptors and expectations is written on newsprint 
and posted on the wall hear the quartet. 
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(7) r Each quartet ""reports to the rest of.the gfoup by 

introducing the. list "Of skills, interests, success 
/descriptor^, and expectations. The reporter shQV&d 
■ attempt to accurately describe each of the items ' \ 
posted. v ' _ _ 

(8) The rest of the staff asks g &es - lj jDns for clari- 
- f ication* 

V 

(9) After each quartet ha£ reported, the trainer attempts 
to identify any one or all of the following: skills 
or interests that seem t^o be especially germane to 
development of educational programs, especially for 
exceptional children. % 

(10) T^ne trainer selects some? items from the posted lists 
; and writes them in the "Human Resources'* column of 
the School * Resources Sheet. / 



r 
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Eva&uatiory 



(1)* How usefulwas this activity to your understanding of 
the s£aS|f resources of your building? 



v. 1 2 3' 4 5 * 6 l '7 ' 8 ' t ; 

^OJery Little Some Quite a Bit A Very Great Deal' 

4 * L 

(2) How feasible was this activity fqr your classroom or 
school? 



1 g& 



Very ^Little Some < Quite a Bit A Ver/ Great Deal 



(3) HoW much do you' feel was x accomplished by participating in 
this activity? 

' 1 ; 2«3.4 5 6 7 ' 8 

Very Little Some Quite a Bit A Very Great Deal 

* 

(4) Please make your comments about this activity. 



V 
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Activity II „ 

■ ■ . • ') 

Identifying the Unique Physical Resources 
of the School Environment ' 



Method: Brainstorm 

* 



Categories: Both outside and inside of the building. \ 

Configuration: Total Group 

Expected Outcome: Lists of the unique resource^character- 

istics of. the school, * 

• . • \ 

Materials: Pairs of sheets of newsprint labeled: ; 

* Physical. resources_j3utside of our build- . 

ing; Physical resources inside of our 
building. * * ^ 

Procedures!^ 

• '(1) The trainer gives the instructions for the brain- 
storm: "For the next^lQ to 20 minutes. you are 
going to try to name all of the physical things that 
are not insid,e this school building / ^Tfh are on or 
near the school grounds. These things might include 

the playground, the neighborhood, the school's 

<* ' . - 

proximity to open spaces, etc. When I tell ' you ta 

• . 

start, I want you* to name whatever comes to your ' 
\. mind. I'll record ytSur* items on these sheets* of 
newsprint. There' are no right or. wrong anwers,' we 
just want to be sure J:hat we don't overlook -any- 
thing. M • > *' 

(2) The trainer then prompts the group to >bQgin and re- 
Cords the responsers . 

(3) After all the items arje recorded 'the trainer turns 

9 • 

to the newsprint headed '"Inside t>he -Building 11 and 
offers the following prompt: "Now we're goincf" to # 

• 16 .19 
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look at the unique physical' resources within this 
school building: The types of classrooms, the floor- 
coverings, and the relative arrangement of the 
var^us classrooms are examples of what might be 
included in the physical resources that are inside 
the building. 

Repeat, of the "Brainstorm" procedure in step 1. 
After each list is completed the trainer ^reviews 
•e&ch item with the group tg^clarify any questions 
about the meaning of each item on. each list and 
\i^ac€s the items in tine "Physical Resources" column* 
of the Resources of our school worksheet.* 



s 
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Evaluation 

(1) How useful was ±his activity to__your understanding of f the 
physical resources of *#<5ur ' schools* . 

* \ : - 

1 * 2 3 4 5 6*7 8 

Very Little Some, Quite a Bit A Very Great Deal 

(2) How feasible was this activity ^for your classroom or ' 
school? ; - 



1 | 2 . 3 4 5_ 6 7 ; 8 

Very Little Some p Quite a Bit " A VeryGreat Deal 

(3) How much do you feel was accomplished fc>y participating 
in this activity? — 

u * ' - 

1 ' 2 3 4 5 6 - 7 8 

Very Little Some Quite a_Bit *A Very Great Deal 

i x 

(4) Please ma"ke your -comments about th'is activity. • 



./ 
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Activity IIl^ * . 

Identify the Instructional Resources 
^ of , the School 1 * ' 

Method: ^ Group Report!- " 

■ Configuration: /Total Group *; ' * rf ^ 

Materials^ - Marker and^ newsprint ' 9 

f • 

Procedures: . 9 

(1) Trainer gives t;he group The following prompt: 
"During this activity, we are going to identify 

' the variety of instructional programs that are 
available in our school. I • have s^eral sheets of 
newsprint, each -one labeled with a different' pro- 
• gram eSfejbment (^heets labeled: regular classrooms, 
special rooms, support services). 
I want you to list the programs in this building 
under each label, IJor th'e regular .classrooms tell 
* ' me how. many # of each g^ade there are, name each of 

the special rooms, and then name e§ch pf the sup- 
pdrtive services, «like th£ school nursei,, the lunch 
\j^breakf asWprogram, the sch90^^c:ial worker, * 
% etc.' 1 k 

(2) ^he trainer records .the items from the group on' the 
School Resources Worksheet (Figure 4) . 

(3) For each of the special program^ a representative 

J * 

of that program is -asked to give a brief descrip- 



tion of that program/ ^This. description is included 



in the , list, 
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• Evaluation ' 

(1) How usefuJUwas this activity to your understanding of . ' 
. ^ thfe resources within your building? 



8 



Very Little Some Quite a Bit A Very Great Deal 



,(2) Howtfeasible was .t.his activity for your , classroom or 
school? 



— Vkry Little Some 



T^uite a Bi 



Bit A Very Great Deal 



(3) How much do. you feel was accomplished by participating in 
this activity? 



* 1 



3 w 



8 rx 



Very Little \ Some Quite a Bit A Very Great Deal 

J[4) Plea-se make "your comments about this activity. 



j 
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Activity IV 

Developing the Least Restrictive Environment ' 
^ for a Hypothetical Child 

Method: 1 • Small, group application of information. 

Configuration: \-3**sk, groups of three or five depending - 

upon total number of- staff. 

Materials: Data bank on hypothetical child. 

Expected Outcomes: Each task <£roup will produce a plan for 

providing the least restrictive environ- 
ment for the -hypothetical child. The 
plan must show what modifications in the 
school's resources will be made to meet 
^ the needs of the child. 

Procedures : . ^ ^ 
,(1) *Group As divided into subgroups of three or five. 

(2) Trainer gives directions: Our goal for this activ- 
ity is t:o develop som£,ways of using the resources 
of pur school to meet the needs of a child within 
the least restrictive educational environment for 
that child. You will x go through five steps: 

a. Define the child's need. 

b. Identify the resources available inCyour school 
to meet those needs * 

c. \ldentify the modifications that would need to 

he made so that .th£ appropriate learning en- 
vironment would be provided for the child. 

d. Indicate evaluation format for child's progress 

,0 

e. Indicate how you mi^ht re-evaluate to determine 
necessary readjustments to the least restric- 
tive learning environment .' , m • 

(3) Trailer distributes data banfc on hypothfeticaJL-^child 
% (Appendix 1),. 1 . r j 

(4) Trainer gives .the directions: "You have the data 

4 
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. on (child's name). Discuss this information in" 
your task groups and arrive at a statement for each 

4 of the following: Intellectifal needs, the cKild's 
emotional needs, and the child ' ^ social needs." 

. Write your .needs statement in such a way that 

' it shows what 'part of the data has led you t^"£hink 
that the need exists. For example, " Based on the 
chrld f s score on the auditory porjtion of the Met- 
ropolitan Read Test, we believe that one of the in- 
tellectual/academic needs of this child is 



( / 5J^' The trailer distributes a -copy of the child pro- 
gramming matrix (Figure 2) to each- task group. v* 
(6) v The trainer gives the directions: "For each of the 
needs that you identified indicate* classroom re- 
sources that must be modified to meet that need." 



In the. square under that' r'esoulsce write in what the 
modification is. ^ . . 

(7) In the column headed "Success Indicatory" write /- 

* " * 

down what behaviors would ' indicate that -a modifi-- 
catiorf^has worked/ These behaviors may be those 
of the teacher or the child, or a combination. ' 

¥ 

* 9 

They must be observable. 

When you have finished this matrix/' I wilt givfe -you* 
t,he second matrix. , ' % 

(8) Trainer distributes LRE matrix (building)* and gives 
the directions, "This matrix will give us-' the chance 
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* to develop the modifications in the building re- 
•* sources so as to better meet the needs of M child 1 s 
-name) . •* 1 . 

' Ydu are to follow the same procedure in filling 
out this matrix as you followed in filling ou^the 
classroom matrix. The difference is that in ttfis 
matrix you are to defihe what modifications must 
be made in the resources of the building to sup- 
port and^ reinforce' the least restrictive environ- 
. merit for the .child. lV * • 

I ■ 



r 



* 



\ 
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Evaluation 

y 




(1) ^How useful was this g activity for increasing your ability 
to match the school* 1 s* resources to a child's needs? 



L*_ J 2 3_ ,4 5' .6 ' 7 8 

Ve?y Little Some Quite a Bit A Very Great &ea§L 



(2) How feasible was this activity for your classroom or 
schfcol?* \ • . * 



5 6 ; 7 ; 8 ; ; 

Very Little ' Some Quite a Bit. A Very Grea^Deal 

(3) How much do you £eel was accomplished by participating 
in this activity? 



lj 2 3^ 4 5 6 7_ 8 

Very Little 'Some Quite a Bit* A Very Great Deal 

(4) ^P^ease make y6ur comments about this activity. 



Activity V 

• • Develop Same Plan for One Handicapped ChilaK 

in Your School. 

Evaluation [• 

(1) * How useful was this activity to your ability to develop 
the least restrictive instructional environment for a 
handicapped child. 



' 1 2- 3 4 5 6 7 8 



Very Little Some - Quite a Bit A' Very Great Deal 



(2> How feasible was this activity for your classroom or 



school? 



\ 

3 4 5 *6 7 8 



Very Little Some Quite a Bit A Very Great Deal 



(3) How* much do you feel was accomplished bvjparticipating*. 
. in this activity,? » ^ 



1 2 3 4 5 ^6 . *.,7 % 8 

V£ry Little ^\Some Quite a Bi't A. -Very Great Deal 

1 . : : • •• 

(4) Please make your comments about this activity. 



Staff Resources Worksheet, 



As a teacher of ; I am 

(grade or subject) 



skilled at 



my strongest point as a teacher is. my, ability to 



X : ~ 

To feel successful in n\y classroom, I need^ 



In my classroom I expect students 



to 



T,he things that I like to do outside of school are: 



my classroom I expect to 



My three strongest interests are; 

1. * 



v 

3. 



Figure 1 
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Child Programming Matrix 



Child 1 s Needs 



Space s 



Curriculum 



Teacher/pupil 
'Interaction 



Time and 
Schedule 



Peers c 
Interaction 



Success 
Indicators 



Intellectual 



Social 



Emotional 



Physical 
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Figure 2 
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Child 1 s Needs^ Classroom Rooms 



Least Restrictive Environment Matrix 

1 

(Building) . 



Special Physical Grounds. & 
Plant ■ Surroundii 



A 



Special Time & Success 



Physical* 


i m • 

\ 








\ 


. 


« 


> 

Social 






\ 








i 


Emotional 






4 


4 








f 

Intellectual- 


4; 

*• * 


* 










> 
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Figure 3 
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Resources of Our School 



Human Resources 


■ Physical 
Resourqes 


Instructional 
Re<<5\irces 








Skills * ■ 


• 








- 


Interests 






S 




i 






* 


Expectations 




» 

4 


Success Needs 


• 


> 








m 




h 



Figure 4 
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APPENDIX A 



CASE MATERIALS-o-FRED • ' ~ 
EDUCATIONAL CONCERNS : FRED.ELft 
Fred's classroom teacher, Ms,_Miller, recently, request- 
ed aid in devising strategies for dealing with his learning^ 
and. behavioral problems. She made the following referral. 
Referral - , _ 

To: Principal ' ~ . 

From: Ms, . Miller, - Teacher 

Re: Request for Individual Child Study for Fred Elm 

Fred is at the bottom of his class academically. He is 
also a behavior problem and may be experiencing emotional 
difficulties I *would like to know what his -intellectual 
capabilities are, and to have sorae~~guidelines for dealing 
with him in the classroom, - . ^ # 

I feel that Fred f is not able to compete intellectually 
with the other students. It takes^him a long time and much 
practice to learn anything new. He does not*seem e^ble to 

stay in his seat and work independently for more than five 

t - ■ ' . ' * 

^to ten minutes at »a time. He likes individual 'attention and 

uses many ruses to get it. 

Fred does not get along' with the' jDther studerits. He 

starts fights, is lo\id artd verbally b^Htetgerent, and often 

tells lies a'bout them. 



"Tracy, Michael L., Gibbins, Spencer, and Kladder, Fred W, 
Case Conference: A Simulation and Source Book - Second Edition, 
pagesfE!49-255. 7 r } — 

' * . * • 



ere 
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Social Worker ' s Report ' * 

* • r *V : • 

.'At fche request of the CASJ2. Conference - committee, I 

n r c 

visited Fred's mother, Mm. Elm^ at home to collebt infor- " 
ma£ion which might have bearing -on his poor behavior ancK^ac 

j • * ' 

of progress in. school. 

4Jrs.. Elm feels Fred's behaVior t is h*s main problem. He 
fights with the neighborhood children and his you^er. sister 
Every year Fred has become more '^stfllen and -disobedient at 
home, she says. " ■ , •> 

^ Fred has always had trouble in school. His first grade 
teacher suggested that he be retained, but Mr: Elm objected 
that it.would be a "disgrace," fox the family. Fred was'pro-* 
moted. In the past couple of .years, Mrs. Elm says 'Fred has" 
been acting increasingly as if he has little self * confidence . 
He seems to think he'is a failure. When she tries to help 
him with his school work, he gives up quickly, saying, ■'I'm 
too dumb." His. younger sister i*s an A student in the Second 

grade. ' k * 

■ t ml 

* * t 

Fred developed normally as far as she can ifemenfcer.^He 
walked and talked on schedule. At age 2% Fred had a high 
fever for several days as a^res-ult of- a severe case Jof 
pneumonia, ^ . * " • - 

Mr. Hale' 

- ' ' , Social Worfcer' 
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Memp 

To: . Principal, Psychologist, and Ms* Miller" 

Prom: Mr. Cosgrove, Guidance Counsellor 

Re: Available Inf ormatiojv'bn Fred Elm * 




Prior to Fred 1 s- referral, I checked the information 
in Fred's cumulative files and made' corit^ct with professional 
agencies which have provided services to his^amily. 

Fred has consistently made CS, Ds', • and some Fs, through 

'< 

out hijs school career. He has always scored below grade. 

%. '* - — . 
level on achievement tests. 

Last year he was seen^by the Regional Mental Health • 

penter for a .fcrief intake interview. His mother did not • make 

i 

a second appointment. The psychologist's clinical impression 
was "borderline retardation wi^fh behavioral ' problems . " 

Four years ago^Fred's family was seen six times for 
family counseling at the Family Service Association. The 
counselor has since .left the agency, so no information Was 
available. . < 

Fred passed the vision screening test given ,'this fall. * 
He also passed the hearing screening test which is given in 
the first ^frade. 
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Psychological Report * 

Name: Fred Elm ' ^ * 

Birthdate: 3/31/62 • . 

Age: 11-0 

Teacher: Ms, Miller, Grade 5 ' w 

, Tests Administered: Bender-Gestalt , WISC, Tasks of 

* * 

Emotional Development (TED) , Wide Range Achievement Test, 

* . '/ 

Gray Oral Reading Test, 

Classroom Observation: Prior to being tested, Fred was 
observed for an 80 minute period^in the classroom and 15 
minutes on the playground. ^ Fred had been assigned a work 
sheet to complete-. ^He did not do so. Much of his time was 
taken up ;kjy trips to the wastebasket, pencil sharpener, and 
Jr^stroom. He often raised his hand and asked the, teacher un- 
related questions. Twi^e he attempted to distract studying . 

r 

neighb^s, by poking them. v Fred.„did better at staying on task 
when he was working in a small reading group with the teacher 
and three'other students. At recess Fred kept to himself, 

bouncing a ball in one corner. ' 

****** 

Mrs. Miller said that Frec^ does belt in small groups or 

in a one-to-one tutoring situation. She bemoaned the fact 

that she has 35 students, which does not allow her much tirfte 
% 

for dealing *wi*£h individual difficulties . 

Clirtical Impressions Based on Test Behavior: Fred is an 
eleven-year-old boy of average physical development. He is. 
highly verbal, telling lone}, detailed stories of exploits which 
seem untrue or gross exaggerations. Probably, because of his 
v^rba^f^kill, Fred^qomes across as rather intelligent. 

\ ■ • 33 * _ ' : 



Perhaps more understanding and judgment have been ejected 

'of him then he truly possesses. Fred doesn't seem to hav$ 

much confidence in hi^ intellectual abilitie/. When presented 
■i » 

with a new task he either withdraws, gives any answer than 
+ \ 

comes to mind, or~r>egins a new story about his "daring ex r * 

» > 

ploits." V ' 

He did not exhibit distractibility or other signs of 
the hyperactive child syndrome. • 

Test' Results: Fred's intelligence as. measured by ad'- 
ministration of the WISC is in the borderline retarded range. 
He scored well below the mean on all subtests except Infor-r^^ 
mation and Vocabulary." v s - 

According to administration of the Wide Range Achievement 
Test, Fred is reading on the late first grade level and doing 
math and spelling on the second grade level. When given the 

Gray Oral" Reading Test, he scored at the early stecon'd grade 

i 

level. He read* quickly , often guessed, and occasionally 
omitted words. ' v * 

His visual-motor skills as measured by the Beftder-Ge- 
stalt were two years below age ldvel. This low score may be 
'"entirely due to Freci's haste incompleting the designs. M 

On the Dr$w-A-Persoji test h$ drew a very small picture 
in one dorner X>t a large piece of paper. The corners/ of its 
mou,th were -turned down in a frown.* 

On the TED, Fred f s responses indicated much conflict x 

■ - r* 

around: socialization with peers, inhibition of aggression, 
sibling rivalry, and' inadequacy of self-concept/ 
. a 34 
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\ 

^ntrepretaVion and ^ ummar y : Fred is operating inU' 
teliectiually in the borderline retarded range. His academic 
skills^re several years behind grade level. Emotional prob- 
lems, particularly a sense of inferiority ana poor sibling 



, * ytciue xevex. emotional prob- - • . " 

* • " ' W • .. * ^ 

inferiority ana poor sibling 
~J ' '.'«>-»* 

.and peer relations were indicated. Probably several years . 

of academic failuVe has bWn a big 'contributor to Fred's . lack 

of emotional well-being > -He has developed several behaviors ' 

that k^ep him^from getting down to wo^k^in €Vie classroom: 

'manipulating the teacher, leaving his desk, and talking rather ^jZ 

than wording, ^ ' ..^ ^ • - - • 

Fred needs to be placed in a classroom situation where 

•.he can experience academic success. This tfill involve i-n- 

* * 

tensive individual and group work. ^' 

"Mr. t7 TroutC . t 
^ - Psychologist y/ 
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Profiles of Test Results 
, . Score v 

*1. WISC, Eull Scale, 74 



"9. 



v 

ten* 



Verbal Scale^ 
Score, 75 



Subtest Breakdown : 

Ail tests significantly 

below the jnean except 
Information and Voca- 
bulary 



Wide Range Achievement 
Test " . 

Reading 1.61 



Spelling 2.1 ' 



Arithmetic 2.1 



'0 ' 



Capsule Behavioral. , - 
Descriptive Terms 

Fred functions intellectually 

in the borderline retarded * , 

range . His potential vfor ^school 

success i&* substantially below 

that of his^age mates. 

* » 

He does equally well intellec- 
tually whether he performs ver- 
- bally or with his hands. 

Fred performs consistently at a 
lt>w range intellectually across 
a wide variety of tasks with two 
exceptions. He demonstrated 
a near average vocabulary and 
fund df .general information. A 
Fred can -print -his name, iden- 
tify the letters, of the al- 
phabet, and name several' two 
% and* three letter . words.. 
Fred gpells some three and four „ 

* letter words 'cor'rectly when they 

• are dictated orally. 

^Can count to at least 18. An- 
swers questions using the cop- 
cept of "more" correctly. Does 
' Simple addiction and some 



Gray Oral Reading. 
Test - . 



Bender-Gestalt 
Age Norm. 9.2 



5 # • Draw-A-Person 

■* Indicates poor 
* self -concept 



6* Tasks of Emotional 
„ Development: 

Below qge level resolu- 
tion of 4 basic tasks 



subtraction with one and two 
digit numbers. Can not carry 
or borrow. 

Reads short parapraphs at the 
1st and 2nd grade level with 
v many* mistakes. Leaves out 
words and grossly mispro<y 
nounces other words. 
Visual-motor skills as tapped* 
by drawing geometric shapes 
are two years below age level. 

» 

Drew .a very small unhappy- , 
looking person in one corner 
oi. the page. 

Compared to other children his 
age, Fred's responses are 
emotionally immature'. 



